THE CARDINAL'S PRIVATE LIFE
caused him intolerable suffering: he could not travel in
this way unless he lay stretched out on his side. He tried,
in order to preserve his personal dignity, and also perhaps
to withhold pleasure from his enemies, to make light of his
infirmities or at least to disguise their nature. He did not
succeed. Nothing remained secret of his life, nor of his
trials. The cruellest and most intent of his pamphleteers,
Mathieu de Morgues, apostrophised him with a cruelty
which set the red-hot brand on the tenderest spot, in his
celebrated Remonstrance de Caton Chrestien: 'How can you
hear the instructions of the book of God, when you have
closed your ears entirely to the voice of nature, which
warns you daily, through your infirmities and through the
frequent remedies which you take, concerning what you
are and what you are not? It is no valet who cries to you
every morning, as they cried to the King of Persia: "Re-
member that you are a man!" The headaches, the ardours
of the blood, these lively excitements which possess you,
the syringes, the lancets and the baths, warn you not only
that you are mortal but that you hold life in your keeping
under onerous conditions.5
The state of his health, always threatened, always
declining, explains why the Cardinal retained, attached
to his household on a permanent footing, a physician, an
apothecary and a surgeon.
Richelieu's military household contained, in the first
rank, six equerries, who, with the gentlemen servants,
represented the nobility. Their essential role was to attend
to his horses and his personal equipage, without interfering
with the duties of the grooms. The gentlemen servants
constituted the escort and immediate entourage of the
Minister: no obligation or particular duty was imposed
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